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'48 AND '98. 


BY JUAN DEL RIO, 


all 

z BSP OW far back the first gold-rush seems! How times 
A 9 have changed for California arid for the world since 
4.(and partly because) the accidental Marshall picked 
up a yellow pebble in the race of Sutter’s Miil! It 
” not only caused a shifting of population the like of 
which was never before witnessed, but it made a 
structural difference in the whole United States. In 
history, what the gold-fever of 1548-1853 did for Cal- 
ifornia will probably look small beside its influence 
upon the country at large. It made fortunes faster 
than men had ever made them before, it changed the 
balance of the money-markets of the world, it probably (as someone 
has said) ‘‘enabled the Union,’’ as a broad and permanent structure. 
There is much likelihood that but for this unprecedented craze, the 
enormous migrations it caused, and its direct political effects, the United 
States today would be pinched by other nations on three sides, would 
lack altogether the vast West which statesmen foresee is to be its 
strength, and instead of a nation stretching from sea to sea would still 
be a nest of Eastern colonies, terminating not further west, certainly, 
than the Rio Grande. It is true that the quickwitted Pathfinder seized 
California for us before gold was known to be there; but it is not at all 
sure that we should have cared much to hold on to a possession so far 
off, so troublesome and so worthless as the vast majority of Easterners 
believed this to be, if the golden discovery had not come jnst in time 

to prove Benton and Frémont our best prophets. 

What that great rush was, how it came by toilsome paths, how it 
lived and delved and made rude law, has been told a thousand times. 
Bayard Taylor was one of the first well-equipped chroniclers of it; and 
some of the less literary men who were deeper in it wrote interesting 
books. The whole East was crazy over the placers. The books and 
newspapers, the politics and the popular songs of the day were all full 
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From Colton’s ‘‘ Three Years in California.” 
BOUND FOR THE DIGGINGS IN ‘49- 


of California. Anyone who goes back over those musty and dog-eared 
files is impressed that nothing since, with the one exception of the civil 
war, so took hold upon the American people. 

One of the best accounts of the gold days is contained in the //istory 
of California, by Theodore H. Hittell, just issued. Mr. Hittell speaks. 
with authority, and his picture of the times is temperate, accurate and 


withal wonderfully interesting. 

There have been in history only two gold-rushes of the first, magni- 
tude — California and Australia (the latter in 1851, and directly caused 
by the California affair). It would be curious indeed if, after so long?an 
interim, the fulfillment of an even half-century should bring us upon 
the third colossal stampede. 1848— 1898—an even fifty years! May 
gold-fevers run by cycles, as Humboldt observes that yellow fever does ? 


From Colton’s “‘ Three Years in California.” 
THE ARGONAUTS OF '49. 
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Maybe so, may- 
be notso. Butin 
the light of the 
present there are 
unlikelier things. 
Certainly there 
are astonishing 
indications of 
great new 
““finds;’’ and as 
this magazine 
has pointed out, 
the country was 
never before in 
so good appetite 
for something of 
the sort. Hard 
times in the East 
had much to do 
with the size of 
the rush in '49 
and '50—its big- 
gest years — but 
they were noth- 
ing like the hard 
times the country 
knows now. 

There have 





been, for nearly 
half a century, 
too, fake rushes. 
Fraser river and 
Kern river and 
many other wild-goose chases brought suffering to thousands of the 
early argonauts; and probably there has not been a year since which 
has not witnessed some such disappointment. It is only a few weeks 
since a coldblooded attempt to ‘‘fake up”’ a gold rush to Peru was 
nipped in the bud—chiefly by the common-sense of the San Francisco 
Chronicle. 

The average man of prudence is by now wary of “ mining excite- 
ments.’’ It takes a good deal of “ promoting’’ to gain his ear at all; 
and he does not ‘‘ bank’’ much on the newspaper stories. It is only 
when the bullion from the ‘‘ World-Beater District’’ begins to arrive at 
the mint that he gives serious attention. 

It was this forceful logic which accounts for the severity of the Klon- 
dike craze. Not merely stories, but buckskin bags stuffed with nuggets 
and ‘‘dust’’ began to dribble down from Alaska. San Francisco, before 
cold, caught fire at once. The hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth 
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KLONDIKERS STARTING FROM JUNFAU 


of yellow that were exhibited by returned miners at their hotels, the 
reduction works and (after it reopened) the U. S. Mint, started a perfect 
conflagration of excitement. There have been other absorbing topics 
in the history of the Golden Gate; but probably not in a generation 
had San Francisco witnessed anything quite like the scenes which 


attended the sailing of the first steamers north after the spread of the 
news from the Klondike. The regular boats were jammed, and tickets 
at a big premium. Sudden enterprises sprung np, parasites on the body 
of this new hope. All sorts of craft (including many crazy halks) were 
chartered ; and every business block in the city, I should say, showed 
Klondike outfits of one sort or another. The magic word was on every 
tongue. In the very few weeks before it would be too late to attempt 
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L. A. Eng. Co HUPP’S MINE, ON THE TRINITY. Photo. by Loyal L. Wirt. 


an arctic winter, some 3000 people started for the Yukon. It was 
reminiscent of old days to see how many men and women started on 
this trip of hardship and danger who would really not be fit to get 
across their own city without a street car; and how curiously they were 
equipped and how ill accommodated. A phonograph aboard one of 
those crowded steamers, where people were bunked up like sardines, 
would earn a large rent on its return—if the profanity could be eliminated. 

The expected has of course happened. Hardship, suffering and dis- 
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Maasard Collier Eng. Co HYDRAULIC MINING IN CALIFORNIA. Photo by Loyal L. Wirt 


A “ Monitor” at work. 


appointment are already doing their work among the thousands, mostly 
Now 


unfit for such experiences, who are landed on the Alaskan coast. 
they flounder in summer mud; in a few weeks more they will be face 


to face with an arctic winter. 








Mausard-Collier Eng. Co IN CIRCLE CITY, ALASKA. | Photo. by Sather, Yukon 
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But in the spring, when the Yukon opens again, and if the golden 
stories hold out, there wil) be a tremendous rush to the Klondike; and 
it is not at all impossible that the fever of ’48 may be quite outdone. 

Those come off cheaply who in the meantime were fooled into the 
Trinity rush. Up among the hills of that rich county the Graves 
brothers found in July a pocket containing about $40,000 in gold; and 
when they brought it to San Francisco it started a little stampede to old 
Trinity. The stampeders were mostly disappointed. Up in Trinity 
there are no nuggets on the bushes. You have to work for gold there, 
strange to say. But people do not freeze to death nor starve up there; 
and a good many who walked back are that much ahead, though not all 
grateful. They might have been stalled on the Chilkoot. 

There is no question that the gold of California has hardly been tithed 
as yet, though it is not so easy to pick up a fortune as it was half a 
century ago. But the gold is there for those willing to work for it; 
and these outer excitements always increase the activity of the home 
mines, so that the Klondike may not only populate its own inhospitable 
valleys, but so spur the mines of California that the year of ’98 shall 
eclipse the wonders of fifty years ago. 


A HUNDRED YEARS. 


HE Mission of San Fernando, Rey de Espafia, was 100 years old 
on the 8th of September. On the 9th (the legal holiday which 
marks the admission of California to the Union) nearly 300 of 
the best-known people of Los Angeles went up to celebrate the 

event. By the courtesy of the Southern Pacific R. R. aspecial train was 
furnished the party, leaving the city at 3 p. m. 

An excursion of about 100 had been expected by the directors, and 
therefore by the Fernando people who had volunteered to welcome it. 
Most towns might have been swamped by such an invasion at an hour’s 
notice ; but the spirited Americans who are filling the superb valley of 
San Fernando rose to the occasion. They met the invaders at the train 
with a genuine Western welcome, with a mounted escort of aborigines 
pro tem., and carriages for transport to the Mission, a mile and 
a half west. 

It was a crowd permeated with California sunshine and good humor, 


<. M. Davis Eng. Co A ROOF THAT NEEDS CARE. 
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Two months ago the half-acre of tile roof was in ruins 


Compare this with p. 162, September number 


and the day was memorable. At the 
Mission the visitors were delighted 
tosee that the Landmarks Club (which 
has a long lease and is raising money 
for repairs) had already put on new 
the half-acre tile roof of the monastery. 
Two months ago one could almost 
run a train through any one of the 
many holes in that roof; but now the 
covering (upheld on a solid structure 
of Oregon pine) is complete and will 
last for another hundred years at 
least. 

The visitors rambled about the 
noble ruins, saw what has been done 
for the monastery already, and what 
must be done (before this winter’s 
rains) for the old church and the 
connecting line of buildings. All 
were enthusiastic. Probably not 
one-fifth of the party had before seen 
these impressive landmarks, nor had 
realized how impossible it is that 
civilized people should permit these 
beautiful monuments to be obliter- 
ated. 

Then the multitude was entertained 
in the magnificent cloisters by the 
Fernando people, with a hospitality 
that took the breath away. Barbe- 
cued pigs and sheep, and a lunch as 
delicious as generous, stayed the 
pangs of hunger. 

After the a/ fresco repast, brief ex- 
ercises were held. A short address 
was made by Chas. F. Lummis, 
president of the Landmarks Club, 
followed by stirring speeches from 
Rt. Rev. Geo. Montgomery, Bishop 
of Los Angeles and Monterey; Col. 
Harrison Gray Otis, editor of the 
Los Angeles 7imes ; and Chas. Dwight 
Willard, editor of the Los Angeles 
Evening Express. Mrs. Eliza A. Otis 
read a poem of deep feeling which 
she had written for the occasion by 
request; and with three cheers for 
the indomitable and cordial San Fer- 
nandans the excursionists rolled back 
homeward. 

The directors have decided that 
every year hereafter the Landmarks 
Club shall celebrate the birthdays of 
its two Missions (San Fernando, Sept. 
8 and San Juan Capistrano, Nov. !), 
by excursions, barbecues and brief 
literary exercises. The hundredth 
anniversary of San Luis Rey, June 
13, 1898, is the last Mission centennial 
the present members will live to cele- 
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brate ; but the San Fernando experience has aroused so keen an interest 
in the Club’s work that hereafter there will be no doubt as to the broad 
success of the Club, nor as to the popularity of its excursions. A more 
representative party of its size never left Los Angeles on any outing, and 
none ever returned in better spirits. 


See page 204 


OUR SUMMER ISLES. 


BY J. R BRITTON 


- ) VER from San Pedro harbor our cruise was unevent- 
} ful until, after night, a dawn, another night and an- 
other dawn, Santa Barbara Island hove in sight. 
Abruptly there was a snort behind us, sounding 
like the ripping up of a plank from a floor. The 


ae slick, dirty brown back of a whale showed itself 

= > not 50 yards to windward. He dove straight to- 
——— ward us, but our captain assured us that he would 
Pa. neither board, upset nor swallow us. 

Santa Barbara Island measures, north and south, 
some two miles. It is scarcely half that distance across. A few miles 
off it resembles the tip of a camel’s back. Upon the higher hump stands 
the decaying beacon of the U. S. Coast Survey. 

Anchoring a few hundred yards off the east coast, we landed on a 
narrow shelf on the rocks where a crayfisherman has built a hut of lath 
and canvas. 

On another shelf across a deep chasm are a wooden trough and trying- 
pot of cemented stone about which hangs an odor of seal oil, for within 
a decade Santa Barbara Island has been a favorite sealing place. The 
cows and pups lived here and the bulls came down from the north in the 
autumn to remain until spring. The sealers shot the bulls in the water 
with rifles. At low tides the pups were clubbed in the ocean caves. 


<. 4M. Davis Eng. Co THE OSPREY AND HER NEST. Photo. by Fred Wilder 
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Finally the hunters began killing the cows ; aud as a result the animals 
are now so nearly exterminated that the industry is practically aban- 
doned. 

North of our camp a stone’s throw the tireless breakers have gnawed 
a hole in the rock the size of a house. Farther back is a smaller chamber 
whose mouth is visible as the swell recedes. Into it the water gurgles, to 
be cast out with a gasp and explosion that discharges spray, smoke-fine, 
with terrific force. 

As we rowed just outside scores of ‘‘ woollies,” eddies and whirlpools 
along a bit of the most rugged of coast, other wonders unfolded. An 
arch large enough for a fishing 
schooner to pass through is 
tunneled under the extreme 
northeast point and the water 
moans and splashes through it. 

Here just off the rocks and 
within a circle of kelp that 
breaks the swell, fathoms down 
the blue-gray cement-like bot- 
tom gleams through luxuriant 
shells and corallines of all 
colors of the rainbow. A 
yellow-crimson “ garibaldi’s”’ 
every movement can be mi- 
nutely observed, so crystal 
clear is the water. There are 
hundreds of these fish and 
larger ones, seemingly floating 


ee 
Re 


in a vacuum above 
which the skiff is 
suspended. 
Around a bend the 
water pours into a 
cavern thirty feet 
from arch to base. 
It has two distinct 
chambers. Well 
above the ocean a 
shelf extends inward, 
evidently designating 
C. Devise Ens: Co *hoto. by Fred Wilder, tHE One-time course 
. 7 ee of the ocean, whence 
the waters have long ago receded. Scores of long-necked cormorants 
have built their nests of mud on high. Farther in, red-footed guillemots 
whiz out. Lighted matches discover their eggs carelessly laid under 
huge boulders which from time to time have crumbled from the sides of 
= - i? Fresh water drips from the roof— the only fresh water on the 
island. 

Westward along the coast, vistaed through arches side by side like the 
barrels of a gun, gleam bits of ocean. The extreme northwest point is 
honey-combed. There are wells, caverns and windows in fantastic con- 
fusion, some opening to the sky, others to the water. They are blow- 
holes formed by high seas. 
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Inland, hundreds of screaming gulls poise overhead. Along the bluft, 
in the wet ice-plant, their nests, scooped out of the ground, contain big 
green spotted eggs, as edible as hens’ eggs. Scattered about are skulls 
and hoofs of sheep put on the island as a business venture some years 
ago. For atime they throve; but a dry year came, the grass withered, 
and visiting fishermen found the poor brutes too weak from starvation to 
stand. Many died and the remainder were removed. 

In a field of malva weed hundreds of burrows contain auklets sitting 
upon their single white eggs. Numerous little cafions over the hill to 
the east are luxuriant with cactus and a peculiar inverted umbrella- 
shaped plant of unknown identity. It grows in some cases to a height 
of ten feet with a stock four inches through, having an odor and taste 
like parsnip. 


After a week’s stay on Santa Barbara we left for San Nicol4s. This 


C. M. Davis Eng. Co. EXCAVATING IN THE CAVES Photo. by Fred Wilder 


island is about nine miles long, east and west, and four miles north and 
south. It is the farthest out of the group, being about sixty miles from 
the nearest mainland. Landing here is safer than at Santa Barbara 
because San Nicol4s is well provided with beaches. Our party landed 
on the east coast where are shanties and corrals inhabited by sheep-mev 
and horses during shearing time. Troughs on the roofs conduct water 
to a stone cistern. 

Along the shore are innumerable shell heaps, some of them half an 
acre in extent. Among the abalone, limpet, mussel and other shells are 
stone mortars, pestles and sinkers, bone and asphaltum whistles, portions 
of the skeletons of whales and the like—the debris of living of an ex- 
tinct people. These people were found in full prosperity by Cabrillo in 
1542. Seal-skins stretched over whalebone sheltered them, and canoes 
or rafts of rushes carried them between other islands and the mainland. 
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C. M. Davis Eng. Co TIDAL EROSION. Photo. by Fred Wilder 
Early in this century Russian traders placed Innuits with the San 


Nicolds Indians for the purposes of barter, the Russians coming from 
Alaska at intervals to remove the seal and other furs secured by their 
subordinates. Later the Innuits massacred many of the native males 
and abandoned the women and children after stealing what of value they 
could find. In 1835 the Franciscan fathers from the main coast carried 
away the women and children to christianize them. As the boats de- 
parted a woman sprang ashore for her baby which had been overlooked. 
Eighteen years later she was found among the bleaching ruins of her 
race and taken to Santa Barbara Mission where she soon died, the last of 
her tribe. Her child was supposed to have been devoured by wild dogs 
formerly belonging to the natives. The dogs are now extinct. 

There were trees on the island at the time of its occupancy, but fire, 
sheep, changes of winds and currents have since made of San Nicolds 
a waste of sand, cactus, buckthorn and ice plants, with only here and 
there patches of fertile soil. Back from the sea miniature mountains 
and cafions and slabby amphitheatres rise tier on tier to the bluffs and 
plateau where a small flock of sheep finds fairly good pasturage. One 
circular cafion, hundreds of feet deep, and a half mile across, con- 
tains a thousand symmetrical little peaks of sky-blue slate set off ex- 
quisitely by a scattered growth of green, red and golden grasses, and 
silhouetted against a clear snowy background of smooth sand, blown 
over by biting winds from the west coast. 

Over the bluff, acres of red pebble-rock are swept clear of dirt and 
sand. A short distance farther the surface for miles is as smooth and 
white as snow. The one time ‘‘Coral harbor” on the northwest coast 
has been literally filled in by this shifting whiteness. A Chinese abalone- 
hunter’s cabin is buried to the eaves. As we floundered along we came 
upon a strange spectacle. Upon the side of a knoll two miles from the 
coast a score of whitened human skulls and skeletons lay in the sand, 
uncovered by the ghoulish wind. A little scraping about revealed other 
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196 LAND OF SUNSHINE. 
remains, for this was a burial ground. In each case the skeletons had 
been reps by the elements, but in nearly every case all the bones 
could be found in fairly good condition, owing to the dryness of the soil. 
Often the skeleton was perfect, though as often there was a hole through 
the temporal bone, made perhaps by an Innuit weapon. No relics were 
found with the remains to indicate that the slightest ceremony accom- 

ied their interment. Indeed the bones may never have been covered 
atallsave when the sand sifted over them. Doubtless for years to come 
these human remains will be at intervals revealed by the wind until 
relic-hunters have removed the last yellowing knee-cap and tooth. In 
the meantime seals bark, sea-birds scream, and nomadic abalone-hunters 
and —— come and go, leaving traces of their camps along the 
sea-shore. 


San Clemente, the largest and most fertile of the Santa Barbaras, saving 
Santa Catalina, has human habitations at two points. The island is 
about 21 miles long and half that wide. We made an easy landing in 
the breakers at Smugglers’ Cove near the south point. 

Some vessels, it is said, have brought opium during past years and 
landed it here. Unscrupulous coast fishermen were paid to convey the 
smuggled goods to a convenient port. The customs officers did not ex- 
amine the fishermen, while a large foreign vessel would have been care- 
fully overhauled. This practice was responsible for the name, ‘‘ Smug- 
glers’ Cove.” 

At this point in the crescent-shaped dip some square miles in area and 
surrounded by high cliffs and the sea, a wind-mill, tank, troughs, and 
automatic pump supply water for sheep and cattle scattered over a 
greater portion of the island. Near by, high seas deposit shallow tide 
pools in the mouth of wooded cafions which a half mile inland narrow 
to rocky crevices. Here water stands in natural tanks the year round. 
Ravens and small birds come here to drink. 

High up along the bluff the gradual disintegration forms shallow rock 
shelters, in some instances large enough to house a hundred sheep. In 
many of these caves are signs of aboriginal inhabitants — here and there 
a fragment of mortar or pestle, a doughnut-shaped net sinker, shells, 
bits of woven eel-grass rope, whistles, pipes, eel-grass sacks, and bird 
bones tied with string in the shape of scissors. Some skeletons and 
dried bits of hair and flesh of dogs have been found buried in bags of 
woven eel-grass, 

It is said that about twenty years ago a shepherd brought over three 
brown goats which he kept corralled up to a day when he returned to 
Los Angeles and indulged in a long spree. When he returned the goats 
had broken loose and departed. Today flocks of wild brown goats roam 
over the island, but never a white one is found. There are foxes, too, 
light brown, yellow and gray, cunning little fellows who form a distinct 
species. The many common birds found differ from those of the main- 
land in features significant only to experts. In addition to many varieties 
of small shrubs there are wild cherry trees from ten to twenty feet in 
height whose fruit is said to be pleasing to the taste. 

On the east coast, a few miles north of Smugglers’ Cove, lies Mosquito 
Harbor, the home of San Clemente’s hermit, Aleck O’Leary. He is a 
tall, polite, middle-aged Irishman who has lived here three or four years. 
His companions are a sky-terrier, two goats and a kitten. 

Mosquito Harbor, 300 or 400 yards in circumference, is protected by a 
circle of kelp which breaks the swells well off shore. On a tongue of 
land on the north side of the harbor stands O’Leary’s comfortably-fitted 
cabin of boards and shingles with its hard dry floor of pulverized stone. 
A cafion, cut 100 feet deep in the solid rock, extends upward and back- 
ward in a series of falls and basins, which latter contain water. Along 
the shore the sea has all the crystalline beauty of Santa Barbara’s waters. 
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Overhead an osprey screams, and its huge nest of sticks may be seen 
cresting a needle of rock, just off the coast. There are ocean caves here, 
too, into which the sea surges and booms. It is all weird and delightful 
and you understand why the solemn Irishman never leaves the spot 
save at rare intervals, when he rigs his tiny skiff with a sail of flour- 
sacks and rows and blows to the mainland nearly fifty miles away. 







Pasadena, Cal. 
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g HE heartof Porfirio was hot within him. *"Chona— 
{7 ? i fi he ground his teeth as he saw her —’Chona was 
ms s coming down San Juan street from mass. And it 
was only last night, at the cascaron ball, that her 
=~ Spit perfidy was discovered. 
It & <= A dog of a barber, and an American! That he 
, “S h, was barber out at the grand new Hotel del Monte 
Ae rao mattered not to Porfirio. Enough that he was a barber — 
i 


















r) ae and an American. Porfirio remembered too well the effect 
of his remonstrance with ’Chona. It was in a moment 
~ oe she was not dancing like mad—for ’Chona was a belle. 
More eggshells than she could count had been broken upon her head, 
and her ink-black braids were fairly crusted with the red and gold and 
green tinsel. But Porfirio had spoken to her kindly. Oiga, she must 
not dance again with that pig and posterity of pigs. And ’Chona had 
merely smiled and shrugged, lifting to her lap one of her heavy braids 
from where it trailed a foot on the floor. Even as he talked, the band 
struck up a swinging Mexican air, and the barber came up to claim 
’Chona for the dance. Porfirio threw his hat on the floor. ‘‘ By dam! 
I keel him now!’’ he burst forth in English, for the barber’s benefit. 
“Yes, you kill him now before you forget,” mocked ’Chona, who knew 
her Porfirio well —and off they whirled. Doubtless she had danced with 
this beast the rest of the evening. At any rate, Porfirio had come away; : 
and now, today, he sat on the edge of the wharf, looking down at the : 
restful green depths and then over yonder to that trim figure picking its "i 
dainty way along the broken and gullied street. 'Chona had round, if 
olive cheeks, great velvet eyes, a soft red mouth, and braids of jet hair if 
that hung below her knees. There were those who said it was coarse. 
Dios mio! Can one have everything? if 
She was not going back to the house of Sefiorita Ortiz till evening. 
Her way led now to her own home, a little old adobe near the beach. 
There with the mother and the old grandmother she would sit upon the 
adobe floor all day, chattering in soft Spanish of what had been and 
what was to be, and she did not even once look toward the wharf. 
































A February evening in Monterey is usually chilly, though too soon for 
the fogs ; but tonight was soft to the cheek as a bat’s wing. ’*Chona, 
flitting across the plaza toward her employer’s house, was startled by a 
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touch upon her shoulder. It was Mr. Badgers, the barber, on noiseless 
feet — but not more noiseless than Porfirio’s a little way behind. 

The barber’s little black moustache was waxed, his hair was parted 
almost between his brows ; and about him hung that wonderful perfume 
which is native to barber-shops. On his little white hands were gloves — 
and ’Chona sighed rapturously. Who in Monterey wore gloves? It was 
true that Vicente Machado had a white cotton pair; but they were for 
funerals. These were beautiful—such as the grand ladies wore who 
drove over from the Del Monte. 

In the plaza, surrounded by heavy syringas and laurestina, was a well- 
worn bench. There the two found a seat; and not far away Porfirio 
took shelter behind a flowering shrub. 

’Chona was telling ‘‘ Meester Bachois’’ of the glories of the Sefiorita’s 
jewels. ‘ The Sefiorita Ortiz—rich? Well do I believe it! A chest, so 
big, full with diamonds and pearls and the lofely red and green stones.”’ 

Mr. Badgers could not be impolite if he tried. A little question, at 
least to show interest. “‘Isn’t she afraid she will be robbed?” 

But ’Chona scorned the idea. ‘‘None of us would,” she said con- 
clusively. ‘‘And as for the Americans, they cannot know where she 
keep thees chest —it ees of a smart place she haf it hid.” 

Mr. Badgers amiably ignored the chance to feel hurt; but he doubted 
if Miss ’Chona knew this ‘smart place” any better than the Americans 
did. It was some time before she‘ could convince him that the trusted 
maid of Sefiorita Ortiz knew as much about the house as the lady 
herself. 

But time waits not, even to hear of chests of treasure, and ’Chona 
must be going. Adios! As they came in sight of the long, grey adobe, 
*Chona gave a little cry. ‘‘She has gone herself to bed!’’ For not 
a twinkle of light could be seen. 

Oh, yes, she could get in— but she must be soft. Oh, no, the great 
lady did not live alone. There was Pascual, the-gardener — but he is so 
old and deaf he cannot even hear the mass. 

’Chona ran her hand along the high, whitewashed adobe wall which 
surrounded the garden. The heavy gate was barred, but here was a 
little hollow in the adobe. She ran out into the street and picked up a 
board. It leaned securely against the wall ; and with one hand steadied 
by the barber ’Chona sprang up, and thence went to the top of the wall 
lightly as a grasshopper. Then she knelt on the flat adobes, the odor of 
the violets about her (for old Pascual had been watering them), the little 


* barber looking up at her. The rebozo had slipped back, and her ruffied 


hair stood out about the round face. 

‘* Are they fish? Are they toads, these barbers?’’ Porfirio, over in 
the gulley, could not understand. ‘‘ Have they no blood, these pigs and 
sons of pigs? Do they never kiss? But I will taste with my knife, if it 
is water in his veins! What do they say?” 

‘*Hadn’t I better wait and see if you can get into the house, Miss 
*Chona ?”’ 

‘*Oh, but Ican! I see Pascual’s pruning-knife —and that will reach. 
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through the crack of the door and lift the bar. Adios, Meester 
Bachois ! ’’ 

She dropped lightly down into the garden, and was gone. Mr. Badgers 
hid the board and sauntered quietly down the street. In the shadow on 
the other side a figure came out from behind the shrubbery and followed 
noiselessly. 

Dojfia Maria Evangelista Ortiz, an ancient virgin of stately mien, was 
less fortunate in her slumbers that night than she was wont. Long a’ 
little ’Chona had slipped in unheard, the house rang with words, a 
scuffle, a crash, a scream in ’Chona’s voice, a babel of cries in which 
there was even English. Dofia Maria had blood in her veins; and if her 
hand trembled as she struck a candle, she did not falter but strode out 
into the wide zaguan. 

Valgame Dios! There was the little waiting-maid stretched upon the 
tile floor, her long braids twisted about her neck, and the blood trickling 
from a gash in her forehead. Beside her, holding the poor little head 
upon his arm and kissing away the blood, was Porfirio, trembling and 
moaning. 

“Dios mio! What is this? What do you in my house?” The 
Sefiorita Ortiz was terrible, now ; but Porfirio seemed to grow cool under 
her flashing eyes. 

**Look to your jewel chest,” he said calmly. “I came too late to 
save it —too late to save this, my soul, my little "Chona, That barber, 
the goat, was carrying it away, and she heard him and caught him and 
struggled to take it from him. And the dog struck her upon the fore- 
head and was gone with it even as I came —for seeing him climb the 
wall of the garden I followed.”’ 

The old bronze bell in the garden struck up the liveliest repigue that 
it had ever throated ; and half Monterey came running. Dofia Maria 
was calm ascalm. She had come into her fit habiliments, and ’Chona’s 
wound was dressed, and Chona beamed on Porfirio, with soft eyes that 
anyone might know that he would never have to doubt again. Of a 
surety the house had been robbed, and the thief must be caught; but it 
was not Dofia Maria Evangelista Ortiz who would be in an unseemly 
stew about it. 

If the constable’s spurs had not been the handsomest in Monterey — 
and therefore not to be left behind when state occasions came — the San 
Anselmo might not have got clear of the wharf before he came galloping 
down. But fate isso. Word was sent, however, to San Luis Obispo ; 
and when the boat landed there the officers found a little man who 
answered the description; but no chest or jewels, though the San An- 
selmo was searched from end to end. 


In Monterey, when one makes a hue and cry over any ordinary loss, 
the gossips shake their heads pityingly. Porque? Now there was Dofia 
Maria, who lost a chest so big (showing with the arms outstretched) — a 
chest full of diamonds and rubies and pearls — without the flicker of an 
eyelash. If others were as brave! 

For you see the barber never told what he found when he pried up the 
lid ; and as for the Sefiorita Ortiz, she will go to the grave with the 
secret of what was packed in camphor in the old teak chest. 
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THE DISENCHANTED LIBBEY. 


BY A SURVIVOR. 





VERYONE will be sorry for Princeton College. It is 

always a pity when an ancient and honorable seat 
of learning is made a byword by some masquerader 
in the lion’s skin of its authority. Colleges, it is 
true, are responsible for their professors ; but there 
should be allowance. Not heaven itself —and much 
less a board of regents—-may prophecy with what 
new specimen a college professor shall tempt the 
Collector when he begins to think his books are 
more than the universe of God. Only an ignoramus 
can deride books; only a worse one can forget that books are the 
smallest part of wisdom. 

It is not so easy to be sorry for Prof. William Libbey, of Princeton. 
He is not modest; and after his self-advertisement, ‘‘ before and after 
taking’’ his heroic venture out of doors, there will be little grief 
over his untimely fate. The American sense of humor brings to his 
scientific funeral a large and not wholly dejected attendance. 

The Enchanted Mesa is a noble island of rock in a lovely valley of 
western New Mexico. Three miles south of it, on a similar isolated cliff, 
357 feet high, is the most picturesque town in the world — the Quéres 
Indian pueblo of Acoma.* The Acomas have an ancient tradition (not 
told to greenhorns) that long before the Spanish Conquest in 1540 their 
forefathers occupied a similar town on the summit of the Enchanted 
Mesa ; that a cloudburst destroyed the only approach while the people 
were off in their cornfields, far up the valley ; that three sick women left 
in the pueblo perished there ; and that the rest of the Quéres, thus sud- 
denly evicted, built their presentlofty town. This legend is undoubtedly 
true in its essentials. It has been accepted by every student who knows 
anything about New Mexican archeology, from Bandelier down. Only 
the most innocent are nowadays unaware that modern science counts 
aboriginal tradition as credible as the statements of travelers today. 

Prof. William Libbey, of Princeton, read of the Enchanted Mesa. He 
had never studied either New Mexico or its history. Either is work — 
and the former is hardship. But some college professors know things 
ex-officio. He organized an expedition, including no one who knew 
more of New Mexico. For something like a month before it started, this 
expedition was industriously advertised in the newspapers. When 
it marched upon the wilds of New Mexico it included an Eastern re- 
porter. At Albuquerque it enlisted another one. And there, too, Prof. 
Libbey confided that he took no stock in this Indian fairy-tale. The 
Enchanted Mesa was a mistake, if not a lie. 

Reaching Laguna with his tons of theatrical baggage, Prof. Libbey got 
from the railroad to the Mesa. He fired a life-line over the top of the 
rock ; and finally had himself hauled up in a boat-swain’s chair. He 
staid three hoars or less— hurrying down because he thought it might 
rain. Anyhow, that was enough exploration for a Princeton professor. 
He left a borrowed ladder on the rock in his haste to get back toa telegraph 
office ; and wound up his dispatch by saying: ‘“‘thus a bit of history is 
made and unmade at the same time.’”?” The LAND OF SUNSHINE may be 
—— for hinting that just now Prof. Libbey has retired for good 
rom the business of making or unmaking history. 

His unhesitating declaration was that the Mesa was ‘“ Disenchanted.”’ 
It had never been inhabited, vor even visited before. There was ‘‘ noth- 
ing which could make him believe that human foot had ever pressed 


* See this magazine for Oct., 1896. 
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that lofty summit before.’’ Specifically and positively, there ‘‘ were no 
fragments of pottery or household utensils.’’ 

Safely home from an exploration of New Mexico ten miles from the 
railroad, Prof. Libbey became an author. He got his travels printed in 
the Princeton Press (Aug. 21) and in Harper's Weekly (Aug 28). 
Probably there were other articles— which will not be printed. The 
very irony of fate was in his evident fear his exploit might miss some- 
one’s ear. Such a thing as caution entered neither his articles nor his 
broadcasting of them; but he rushed importunate upon his fate. He 
was so confident as to be facetious. He also declared in print that he 
was a scientist. 

Prof. Libbey got up the Enchanted Mesa July 23. His last article (and 
this is not a misprint for latest) saw light Aug. 28. The mills of the 

ods are not always so dilatory, after all—though their grist is of uni- 
orm fineness. On the 3d of September Frederick Webb Hodge,* a 
genuine scientist who saw through Prof. Libbey, went up the Mesa for 
himself. Mr. Hodge is of the Bureau of Ethnology ; a scientific student 
of the Southwest with honorable standing. He is recognized as an 
authority. Prof. Libbey never was. Mr. Hodge did not advertise but 
went up. It took Libbey about four days with his Eastern apparatus. It 
took Hodge two hours and a quarter. That was one difference between 
the field student and the closet explorer. Libbey was done in three 
hours; Hodge staid up twenty-four. But their permanence upon the 
mesa’s top was not even in proportion to the lasting of their results. 

Mr. Hodge, having seen the Southwest before, having become by 
long, honest work fit to rank as an explorer, did not walk over artifects 
and take them for cobblestones. He knew pottery when he sawit. His 
party had been on the summit five minutes when it found what forever 
ended Prof. Libbey’s usefulness. Fragments of prehistoric pottery and 
prehistoric ornaments, ancient stone axes, and other aboriginal remains 
were there to prove that the mesa’s top had been not only visited but in- 
habited in prehistoric times. The adobe walls, melting under the rains 
of six centuries or more, had been devoured by the great gulf which re- 
latively modern ergsion has gnawed in the Mesa’s top. Even at the foot 
of the cliff, just where the debris from this gulf has washed down, the 
talus is full of potsherds and broken stone artifects— matter the inno- 
cent Professor would not have understood if he had seen. 

Mr. Hodge’s party included (besides an Eastern friend) Maj. Geo. 
Pradt of Laguna, an educated civil engineer who has spent many years 
in New Mexico and knows more about it than any easy-chair explorer 
will ever know, and Mr. A, C. Vroman of Pasadena, one of the most ex- 
pert amateur photographers in the Southwest. An Acoma Indian also 
followed them up to the home of his forefathers—as if to add the last 
sting to the facetious professor. But the two most important members of 
the Hodge party were strangers to Prof. Libbey's. Namely, experience 
and common sense. 

The Indian legend is again vindicated -- if there are such as need its 
vindication. The difference between science and quackery is again cata- 
logued It will be a very remarkable scientific expedition which shall 
ever send Prof. Libbey anywhere again. Incompetent pretenders have 
been confounded before now—and in the long run always will be. But 
the whole history of American science does not record another downfall 
so swift, so ghastly and so irremediable. 

Science nowadays (though all the closet men have not yet discovered 
the fact) depends upon men who are first ‘*educated”’ and then proved 
in the field. Prof. Libbey is neither. How naked he is even of the 
things he could learn from books is shown by his twice printing that 
there were “‘flocks’’ among these Indians before America was discovered, 
and many similar follies. 


* See this magazine for March, 1897. 
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Bandelier, Dr. Matthews, Frank Cushing, Hodge, the two Mindeleffs 
and others known by their work on New Mexico, are as well edu- 
cated men as Prof. Libbey — and some of them better. That is, even in 
academic education. All of them, besides, have given years to docu- 
mentary study of which he does not know the alphabet. All of them 
have served their apprenticeships in the even more necessary “‘ field.’’ 
All of them have been through incomparably greater hardships and 
dangers, and none of them have advertised themselves quack-fashion. 
And, be it added, none of them have ever been discredited. If anything 
lacked for the popular establishment of their scientific standing, it would 
be supplied by the fate of the unprepared tyro who tried to undermine 
them and succeeded only in digging his own grave. 

Mr. Hodge will contribute to this magazine an authoritative account 
of his exploration of the Enchanted Mesa. It will be delightful reading, 
and a large number of superb illustrations will show the great rock and 
the manner in which it wasscaled. Incidentally, some of Mr. Vroman’s 
beautiful photographs carry startling proof of the unparalleled innocence 
of Prof. Libbey. C. F. L. 


OUR VALLEY QUAIL 


BY T. S. VAN DYKE. 


HE blue or plumed quail is now the most numerous 
of the quail family in the United States, and known 
almost as well as Bob White, being found all the way 
from Texas to the Pacific coast. The valley quail 
of California well maintains the reputation of the 
stock for smartness. This little combination of 
slate-blue, white and cinnamon, trimmed with 
black, and surmounted by a nodding plume of jet, 
is considered the hardest of all birds to shoot with 
the gun, and for this reason is one of the favorites 

with sportsmen who climb the rugged hills and scale the rocks by 
thousands to enjoy a few hours with it. The seasén opens on the first 
of October, and lasts until the first of March, giving the finest shooting 
in those days when Eastern fields are locked in snow and ice. Then 
is the time when the Eastern sportsman longs for our bright winters ; 
and when he visits this coast, one of the first old friends for whom he 
inquires is this bright little bird. 

Rapid of wing and well skilled in the art of springing behind you 
when you are looking ahead, or one side when you are watching the 
other, springing often in uproarious numbers with a bewildering whirl 
of blue backs ard mottled breasts and plumes outlined against the sky, 
chirping, squealing and whizzing here and there while more are burst- 
ing from the covert, this valley quail bothers the tyro more than any 
other bird ; and even the experienced shot from the East has some very 
strange things to relate after his first interview. And even after you 
have mastered some of the bird’s peculiarities, the way this little chap 
can drop across a deep gully or tumble down hill when you want to go 
up, skip around behind when you want to go ahead for the rest of the 
flock, or dodge and twist around in the brush without giving you a shot 
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at all, yet all the time near enough to keep you in constant expectation, 
is one of the most unique things in the whole line of hunting with the 

n. 

The valley quail of California is one of the few game birds that can 
defy civilization, market-hunters and all else, so long as a few of its 
native hills remain unplowed. The gun has well thinned its ranks so 
that the great flocks whose roaring wings once shook the whole hillside 
are no more. But the coveys still gather into flocks in the fall and 
many hundreds are now found in place of many thousands. These still 
make fine shooting, and as they have kept pace with improvements in 
guns they can make it entertaining even for the most expert shot, 
though a good hand with a gun can still bag from thirty to fifty in a 
half day. 


C. M. Davis Ene. Co. HUNTING THE C4LIFORNIA QUAIL Drawn by the author 


One appreciates this quail most in midwinter when he is strong of 
wing, saucy and quick of leg, when the crimson of the wild pea is trail- 
ing over the red arms of the manzanita and the sumac festooned with 
showers of white blossoms from the chilicoyote, when the joy of the 
lark is bubbling from its golden breast amid the scarlet berries of the 
evergreen heteromeles, and from the live oak the mocking bird is sing- 
ing of springtime and love. The valley quail seems never more full of 
life than then when he springs with a sharp chirp, chirp, chirp / from 
among the yellowing violets and vanishes on whizzing wing behind the 
evergreen of the lilac, or scuds along the ground among the pink of the 
painted cups and the nodding bluebells in a dark line that will surprise 
you if you should think it easy to hit. 
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The centennial celebration at San Fernando on the 9th of September (see p. 190), 
greatly awakened interest in the work of the Landmarks Club —as is best shown by 
Bj the new contributions credited below. 
@ One of the features of the outing (and significant as showing what sort of a valley 
the Franciscan frailes picked out a hundred years ago) was the fact that many of the 
e%eursionists sat down to lunch on the enormous pile of sacked wheat, covered with 
i straw, which is now in front of the Mission —a pile worth $57,000, from the harvest of 
‘ the Porter Land and Water Co. It is not everywhere that one finds such a table. 
: The keen and generous interest which has sprung up among the Fernando people 
: ee an, The Mission, when repaired, will have a host of earnest 
i friends close by, to ward off vandals The Fernandans are subscribing generously ; 
| and Mr. Geo. Steele, a newcomer, offers to give five days’ work on the Mission. 
Cf _ The Fernando reception committee which officially headed the hospitalities of the 
; da¥ comprised Rev. and Mrs. Maclay, Dr. and Mrs. Allen, Ds. and Mrs. Turner, Rev. 


















+} a seog owen! Rev. and Mrs. Wolfe, Rev. and Mrs. Kahler, Revs. F.A. and H. P. 
: Ww , Judge and Mrs. Widney, Judge and Mrs. Barclay, Mrs. Kate Maclay, Mr. and 
i, Mfs. Geo. K. Porter, Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Wright, Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard, Mr. and Mrs. 
° Granger, Mr. and Mrs. Burr, Mr. and Mrs. Hall, Mr. and Mrs. Steele, Mr. and Mrs. 
: Lopez, Mr. and Mrs. Waite, Mr. and Mrs. Holmes Maclay, Mrs. Moffat, Mrs. Griswold, 






| Mr. Chas. Maclay, Mr. Robt. Maclay. Mr. J. S. Hendrickson was the efficient marshal 
of the day. 






CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE WORK. 





Previously acknowledged, $2529.56. 






New Contributions: B. F Porter, $50; Rt Rev. Geo. eeneeey. Bishop of Los 
Angeles and Monterey, $20; Mrs. Jas. W. Scott (Chicago), $20; Dr. Norman Bridge, $5; 
Hugh Macneil (Azusa), $5; Miss M. F. Wills (completing a life membership), $3.50 ; 
Chas. F. Carter (Bloomfield, N. J.), $2. 
’ $1 each: J. M. C. warble. Miss Elizabeth Marble, Sister Eugenia (Sisters’ Hos- 
gis, Mrs. H. H. Maynard, Mrs, F. C. Howes, Miss Wadleigh, J. O. Koepfli, Mrs. J. O. 
| oepfli, M. L. Groff, Mrs. A. J Page, W. W. Howard, Mrs. W. W. Howard, Mrs. Chas. 
| Field, Mrs. Mays, J. D. Hooker (all Los Angeles); Miss Cora May, San José; G. W. 
Vaughan, San Fernando 

Miss Isabella Rice Granger (and through her efforts), Wm. P. Granger, Mrs. Ade- 

‘ laide Rice Granger, Rev. H. P. Wilber. Mrs. M. E. Griswold, Dr. J. S. Turner, Mrs J. 
‘ H. Barclay, Mrs. H. C. Hubbard, Mrs. John Burr, Mrs. W. B. Shaug, Mrs.S. R. Maclay, 
; Dr. H. C. Allen, Mrs. M. EB. Reifenider, Chas. F Oliv (all San Fernando). 

Mr. J. D. Mossin, Mrs. J. D. Mossin (and through her efforts), Miss Mary Crim 
mins, Mrs. M. A Briggs, Wm. Hicks, Miss Desmond, Miss F A. Lavon Mrs. J. Phillip 
Erie, Miss A. Glassell (Tropico), Mrs. Thos. Goss, Mrs. Thos. L. Foster, Dr. F. K. 
Ainsworth, Miss Elizabeth Kerckhoff, Herman Kerckhoff, Mrs. J. F. Farrell, Mrs. M. 
A. Coleman, Miss Coleman, Mr. McDonald (all Los Angeles). 
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Civilization, like other fermented products, is useful in mod- THE 
erate doses but intoxicating when taken to excess. The fellow PASSING 
with the horseless carriage is an enemy to temperance. While a 
the draught mounts to our head it is easy for a time to feel that we are 
smarter than the Creator; but it wears off as we sober up. The horse 
will outlast the hunchback machines wherewith man thinks to remedy 
the ignorance of his Maker; it will outlive the ephemeral fads of those 
who fancy that pneumatic tires were a cleverer invention than the 
vital spark. By and by a person will be along patenting a Womanless 
Wife, actuated by electricity and with a phonograph for lungs. She will 
do everything as well as Dalziel’s Chess Player did one thing; she will 
sweep and cook twice as fast as a she woman could, and will cost noth- 
ing for board or doctor’s bills. Above all, she can be turned on or off 
by just pressing a button. There will be wits then to find her superiority 
and proclaim the disappearance of woman. But there will always be 
a few not too lazy, too hurried, or too timid to worry along with the 
old flesh and blood pattern ; and there will still be mothers to spank the 
rudiments of common sense into the children that continue and balance 
the world. 


The Chap- Book is a means of grace which it is foolish forany- East 
one as is anyone to think of doing without. Chicago of the AND 
Chicagoese, it is far enough West to try to think for itself. But 
it has the topographic disadvantage that the East is right at one elbow. 

Speaking of the voluntarily deceased San Francisco Zaré# and the 
young persons who chirped through it to the added gayety of notions, 
the Chap-Book laments that the tenuous thread which tied California to 
the civilized world is snapped. These gifted young larkers, it declares, 

“ Constituted a group, the first in the history of California letters” — 


WwesrT. 


and other pessimistic things. 

My! How desperate we should be if we knewit! Did the Chap- 
Book, perchance, ever hear of Bret Harte, Charles Warren Stoddard. 
Joaquin Miller, Mark Twain, and their ignote fellows? Hasit never run 
across the tradition that these obscure scribblers constituted a ‘‘ group in 
California letters ’’ and worked together on a California magazine before 
the fathers of the Chap-2ook had graduated from the rehabilitated an- 
cestral panties? Not with quite so imposing results, of course, as the 
labors of the Lark ‘‘ group,” but fairly well for before the sunrise of 
Chicago. 

And, by the way, who constitute the Chicago ‘‘ group” —since 
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“‘groups’’ are necessary if slender clues to lead from the backwoods to 
the “‘ world of letters ?’’ 

Really, dear and indispensable Chap-Book, beware lest the orphans 
beginto murmur: ‘I asked for bread and ye gave me a Stone.”’ 


California took the hard times very much easier than 

any other member of the Union family. So, too (and for 

as visible economic reasons) she comes first and fullest 
upon the good ones. A State that reaches from Maine to Georgia, 
by the parallels of latitude, and surpasses every State between 
those limits in quantity and quality each of its own proudest pro- 
duct (except turpentine, miner’s strikes, “crackers” and Prince- 
ton professors), is not easy to be browbeaten by adversity. With more 
and better timber than Maine, bigger watermelons than Georgia and 
more abundant, wheat for four New Yorks, beans beyond Boston, and gold 
in excess of all the rest of North America put together, the Pacific sister 
has no odds to ask of anyone. God looks out for his own—and even 
unregenerate Secretaries of War have to. And by the way, the Lion 
would suggest that any Californian who ever again advocates dividing 
the only complete State should be sentenced to the East for life—unless 
there are peculiarly strong extenuating circumstances, in which case he 
might be let off with being boiled in oil. 


As these pages prophesied would be the case, the President ot 
the United States has presently taught one of his clerks (so 
Benton called the Cabinet) his place. The Secretary of War 
has been compelled, sorely against his will, to do his duty. Thus at last 
the government and the public have their way about San Pedro harbor. 
An American would prefer to fancy that this famous cause has been won 
just because its justice was overwhelming ; asa sad matter of fact it was 
settled when the practical politicians saw that if the people were further 
outraged the party could never carry California again. 

At all events, we are now to have the harbor the United States has 
been trying to give us for eight years and could not because one corpora- 
tion objected. San Pedro’s victory means much for California; it means 
more for the whole nation. Mr. McKinley, after patience, has put his 
foot down in the right place. 

It is not so hard to be a prophet. The two chief qualifications 
are, not to be a fool yourself and not to take the rest of the 
world for one. Winds veer, but rocks do not; and it pays to 
tie to the rocks—which are principles. The deep final sense of the 
American people is a pretty fair thing to count upon, in the long run, 
and there the LAND OF SUNSHINE banks. Our Venezuela war, our war 
with Spain—do you remember the newspapers of a little while ago? 
How easy a task is the adjudication of eternal justice! All 
the Court needs to know is ‘‘ who did it?’’ Canada is a be- 
nighted robber for taxing the Klondike miners, But it was 
true stetesmanship when California in the golden days imposed the in- 
comparably harsher tax which was specifically designed to chase all 
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foreigners out of the country we had just taken by force from foreigners. 
Remembering the shameful persecution of French miners and Spanish 
miners in early California, there is humor in the present righteous in- 
dignation against Canada. 


The United States is not ‘‘ without ruins.’ California has OLD 
them—of noble architecture and noble history—and is AND 
awakened to take care of them. Arizona and New Mexico ar- 
have splendid and older ruins, and will before long come to the same 
thoughtfulness and care. The West, which is young while the East 
grows old, was old when the East was born. It is the only portion of 
the United States which has antiquity ; and it is the only portion which 
practically respects it. There was something in the gathering at San 
Fernando, Sept. 9th, which is encouraging to Americans, 


There are still rural reminders of the historic ‘‘Society upon “A 
the Stanislaus’’ and its fate. ‘‘ A chunk of old red sandstone ’’ 
was fairly prophetic of the Enchanted Mesa, Another “ Abner 
Dean, of Angels’’ has received its impact : 
“And he smiled a kind of sickly smile and curled up on the floor, 
And the subsequent proceedings interested him no more.” 


SCIENTIFIC 
GENT.” 


The United States is the only country in the civilized world where a 
scholar rather shrinks from being called “ Professor.’’ It is also the ex- 
clusive habitat of three kinds of “scientists."’ One kind (which 
flourishes elsewhere also) has common-sense, patience and specific 


training—which make science. Another kind has patience and training 
without common-sense. The third class has neither quality of the 
three—but immodesty to make up. 


Senator Morgan is as unprejudiced about Hawaii as about Cuba. Also 
as wise. The attitude of his present trip (as a correspondent remarks) 
is: ‘‘I am going to investigate the Islands impartially. As for the 
natives? Oh, d——n the natives!” 

From the advance sheets of the Millennium Dictionary : 

Prospector, common noun. One who would throw up a steady job 
at $10 a day, to go where he had no business to, on a chance of making 
two bits. 

Some commit suicide by blowing out the gas, and some by turning it 
on, Prof. Wm. Libbey, of Princeton College, seems to have combined 
the neatness and dispatch of both methods. 


This‘ year, at least, wheat is all it is cracked up to be. 
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THE most important event in Cali- 

fornia publication, from the scientific 

standpoint, is the issuance, just now, 

of Theodore H. Hittell’s History of California. It is 

a monumental work which harks back to the severe honesty of our 

fathers ; for in place of hiring irresponsible reporters to do the work, 

while the “‘ historian ”’ slaps it together, this fine old type of ripened man 

and scholar has done this life-work himself, and is responsible for it, not 

only upon the title-page but in fact. That is to say, he knows his own 
details, instead of guessing that someone else knows them. 

Mr. Hittell is a Yale man, a pioneer of California by more than forty 
years, a man of sound balance, judicial temper and native justice. He 
has seen, as well as studied, most of the wonderful period he describes ; 
and. above all, he is by nature adapted to interpret it. That means a 
great deal. Royce was born in California, and is a man of extraordinary 
brain. But Royce was never able to understand California nor its 
horizons ; nor, be it said, could he ever assume the judicial temper 
which is congenital with Hittell. No man has ever “ made it unanim- 
ous;’”’ and here and there are points at which Mr. Hittell will have 
sincere and entitled disputants. But his work is fair (as Royce’s is not), 
it is intuitive and expert and full; and it is beyond question and com- 
parison ¢he history of California to date. The third volume, out in July, 
covers that most fascinating period the great gold era ; and is the fullest 
picture ever presented of that unparalleled romance. The fourth volume, 
concluding the work, will be out this month. This magazine will pay 
further attention to a work every intelligent Californian must have. N. 
J. Stone & Co., San Francisco. 


‘NOT In 7ales of the Sun-Land Mr. Verner Z. Reed has broken the 
uP TO promise of his earlier book— which, despite its theosophic 
— absurdities, indicated some feeling for the Southwest. But his 
virtues have dwindled and his faults grow. There are people — mostly 

in the East — who will enjoy this book. They can believe anything about 

the West (except the truth) ; and to an uneducated class the sub-hysteric 

style seems poetic. Mr. Reed’s ideas of English are not quite Western. 

‘Oh, thou fools! thou fools, who dare question the wisdom of your 

holy king!’’ is an example of his acquaintance with grammar. But his 
language is classical, compared to his ignorance of the country and 

peoples he tries to describe. Nothing could be more absurd than his 

first story —unless it be parts of his others. The story of Casca is 
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dangerously near to deserving the blunt epithet of fake ; and Mr. Reed 

robably could not have been, if he had tried, so absurd as in his ‘‘ Civ- 
ilized Heathen.” His notions of Arizona geography are wonderful as his 
blunders in the Indian and Spanish words with which he tries to appear 
wise. The serious part is, that Mr. Reed lives in the West and poses as 
one who knows it, thus adding his own darkness to the already sufficient 
ignorance of the East. The pity is that he was not patient enough to 
know before he wrote. We need a hundred honest writers of fiction of 
the Southwest, There is room for them all, and warm welcome from 
their predecessors. But we have already had more than enough ignorant 
and pretentious — and therefore dishonest — work. 

The one excellence of the book is the illustration, by L. Maynard 
Dixon, a San Francisco lad of 22. There are anachronisms ; but most of 
his pictures are very effective—and they show remarkable growth over 
his earlier work. The Continental Pub. Co., N. Y., $1.25. 


Among latter-day writers the most numerous class, perhaps, is THE 
of those who have a deadly facility in depicting things they OLD 
know nothing whatever about. Henry G. Catlin (whose Yellow MINER. 
Pine Basin attempts to embalm that fine type, the American mining 
“prospector’’) has easily escaped this multitude — and, by a narrower 
margin, the smaller category of beprinted folks who know much but 
can’t tell it to save their lives. He has a working knowledge of his 
field; and he brings a certain undisciplined eloquence, at times, to the 
telling of a story he feels deeply. Without style or constructive skill he 
does undoubtedly save many things that are worth saving, out of a cer- 
tain romantic and now vanishing phase of Western life. I doubt if any 
Zeb” ever lived amid such incontinence of gush. He might write 
a book that way, but he could never talk so. However, Mr. Catlin is 
very modest, and comes forward, he says, only because someone better 

ualified has not undertaken the work. The story of ‘‘ Yank’’ and the 

ag is stirring; and miners and Grand Army men will be likely to find 
the book to their taste. N. Y., Geo. H. Richmond & Co. 


The pessimistic reflection that some millions will read Kip- MARGINAL 
ling’s ‘* Recessional ’’ without a dint in their self-content is after NOTES. 
all more than balanced by the blessed fact that there remains 
one poet capable of writing that noble hymn. And only one. The most 
complacent of the herd will naturally be those who have looked upon 
Mr. Kipling as a brutal and flippant person. 


A very interesting pamphlet—and just now a very wholesome one—is 
New Constitutional Laws for Cuba, 1897, by Don Arturo Cuyds, It 
sketches the methods of Spanish colonization, early and late, compares 
them with other colonial systems, and outlines Cuba’s conditions in a 
striking way. It isa kind of reading particularly useful in the United 
States, where just now ignorance and prejudice are doing their best (in 
some noisy quarters) to inflame the old race hatreds which civilized men 
are trying to outgrow. 11 Broadway, N. Y. 


Chas. Frederick Holder, one of the best known California writers of 

pular science, has in the North American Review for September an 
important paper on the Chinese trade in female slaves which disgraces 
the Coast—and modern civilization. Philanthropic men and women are 
trying to break up this underground curse, and have rescued many vic- 
tims; but the great work is yet to do—made harder by acquisitive poli- 
ticians and the wonderful secretiveness of the Chinese. 

The San Francisco Chronicle, which was the first newspaper in the 
United States to see through the recent Princeton theatricals, remarks 
{its prophecy verified) : « 

RP Libbey’s dome of thought seems to have been the place that was unin- 
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The Dial, Chicago, is easily foremost of the purely literary reviews. 
Its ‘‘ fall announcement number” (Sept. 16) is the fullest and best ever 
published in this country. It lists over 1100 books, their titles, authors, 
publishers and prices, and covers everything of importance to be pub- 
lished in America this season. E. E. Hale, jr.’s ‘‘ Nothing but Leaves,”’ 
in this number, is the soundest matter we have yet noticed from this 
young man. 


Maurice Thompson is a learned and really charming writer who bas 
command of the bow and “ Nature’’ as she is familiar with the assessor, 
and the funny little black wigglers that Cadmusdevised. When he does 
no worse than make his printers borrow a line of Greek text, he is be- 
loved of all. But really there is no law to compel him to display his 
inability to grasp Kipling and the Big Out-Doors. 


A genial logroller does his best to praise the bad English and worse 
local color of a pretended Southwestern book, whereof he knows even 
less than the author. But the types have more conscience, and make 
him say [the Literary Review, Boston, August 

“Shy, beautiful, heroic deedwk gf nothin gthati sl; mo etaoin 
shrdlush."’ 


The prevaricator for vain-glory is a relatively harmless idiot, sure to 
be found out and laughed at. The malicious liar, who wrecks reputa- 
tions, is more serious. But the cowardliest and meanest liar of them all 
is the fellow who adds to our ignorance by printing his own at $10 per 
thousand words. 


Jean Ingelow belonged to a day before the invention of the literary 
‘‘push.’’ But everyone whose reading is not founded upon the sands 
will feel in her debt and will mourn her now that she has slipped 
quietly away from her quiet background. 


Among the fall books Chas. Scribner’s Sons bring out “ The’King of 
the Broncos,’’ and Way & Williams publish ‘‘The Enchanted Burro,’’ 
both by Chas. F. Lummis, and both specially illustrated. 


The seventh volume of 7he Jesuit Relations continues the charm and 
the value of its predecessors. Every American scholar will have to read 
this great series; every American student who can afford it ought to 
buy it. 


Rand, McNally & Co, issue the best Klondike guide yet — Golden 
Alaska, by Ernest Ingersoll, Also the best pocket —- of Alaska and 
the Klondike district. Price 25 and 50 cents respectively 


The palm for syndicated or pre robably belongs to Felix L. Os- 
wald. He recently cordwoode cle which colonized California in 
1560, and put “ 40,000 pst Bo acts of the Gila by 1580.’’ 
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Maj. Ben. C. Truman, author of 7he Field of Honor, has issued a 
beady brochure, See How it Sparkles, a connoisseur’s treatise on wine. 
Geo. E. Rice & Sons, Los Angeles. 

Hall Caine’s powerful novel, Zhe Deemster, is published in the 25-cent 
paper-covered series of Rand, "McNally & Co. 


The Argonaut is doing gallant work against the crime and folly of the 
proposed annexation of Hawaii. 
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JUST CLIMATE. 


rruyar- ND Climate! Pooh! You can’t live on 
(a (74) 4 climate! What is it, anyhow? 

; It isn’t much, certainly. You cannot 
weigh it by the pound, nor measure it by 
the bushel. Neither can you weigh nor 
measure that other impalpable breath 
which makes a lump of clay walk and 
live and love, and rule the world of tons 
and: miles--and then suddenly leaves it 
clay again. You cannot see the vital 
spark nor climate, nor thought — but you 
can see the results of the presence or lack 
of them. It does not need a very sharp 
eye to detect the difference between death 
and life. And a little matter of climate was all that stood between Dives 
and Lazarus. 

It is ‘just climate” that every year mortally fries the brains of thous- 
ands of unfortunates in the Kast. They call it sunstroke—it is rather 
climate stroke. We have sun in California, too—and more of it than 
the leaden-skied East ever dreamed of having — but it never doubles a 
fist atus. It is not here a bully, a “slugger,” waiting for some weak 
<rown to crack, but a great, overgrown, warm-hearted and ever-welcome 
friend ; sometimes a bit inquisitive, but never an assassin. 

In half the States of the Union, climate every year kills hundreds at 
the opposite end of the thermometer —just freezes them to death — and 
as truly (though more lingeringly) slays tens of thousands more, by con- 
sumption, pneumonia and their train. There are countries where nature 
is stingy ; where snow and ice are the chief products. There are other 
countries which go to the other extreme of lavishness. And it is all 
climate. The soil in New Hampshire where 160 acres keep a family 
genteelly poor is just as rich as the soil in California where ten acres, 
worked with precisely the same care, would make the same family rich. 
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It isn’t the earth but the sky that makes the difference. The ‘“ bottoms’’ 
of the Scioto and the Kaweily are far richer land than the gravelly 
loams which flank the Sierra Madre; but no Ohio or Kansas farmer ever 
dreamed, in his wildest delirium, of such a yield per acre as the South- 
ern California farmer averages. It is not the color of the field but the 
color,of the climate that counts. More than 95 years ago the greatest of 
all.students of countries, the Baron von Humboldt, proved California the 
most fertile place in the civilized world ; and time has not only con- 
firmed but vastly enlarged his forecast. 

The tropics are the most productive area on earth, because of their 
climate — but civilized communities cannot live conteutedly in the 
tropics, and never could. The frigid zone is the stingiest and the most 
dangerous climate in the world. The temperate zone is a compromise. 
Parts of it have many advantages of the tropics and many drawbacks of 
the north. Most of the States of the Union (and the most populous ones) 
share the arctic dangers and discomforts a part of the year; and in 
another part some faint apology for tropic advantages — along with ter- 
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rors with which the tropics are unfamiliar. Where people can freeze to’ 
death is no place for rational folks to abide, any more than where people 
die of heat ; and no rational person would live in the Eastern and North- 
ern States, except that habit is so much stronger than common sense. 
Certainly ‘hey cannot ‘live on their climate ’’— they are lucky indeed if 
they can live in spite of it. 

One reason why so many Americans know so little about Nature is that 
Nature with them is so pernicketty. Through a third of the year she is 
their jailor, and locks ion up in their own houses. Pneumonia, con- 

estions and consumption are her sentries on the prison-wall of winter. 

hey are not first-class marksmen. They miss many who break out — 
but they ‘‘get’? enough. And for those who stay in their cells 
there is no less danger. What proportion of Eastern rooms are decently 
ventilated during the Eastern winter? 

When summer comes — an Eastern summer —sun-stroke relieves the 
boreal sentries. In every great city of the East, hundreds every seas- 
on are mowed down by it. And those who do try to break jail are 
tortured. Can you remember anything else so hideous as one of those 
worst summer nights—when you tossed and panted and sweated and 
cursed, and rose in the morning more exhausted than when you went to 
bed? Have you ever toured New York in a sultry spell, when a hundred 
thousand gasping wretches lie panting upon tenement rodfs and pray in 
vain for sleep or a breath of air? Have you ever gone to the city of the 
dead, in Brooklyn, at the height of one of these “ hot spells,” when New 
York had to borrow hearses for 90 miles around to bury fast enough the 
victims of her climate? Just now there is in the far South a little re- 
currence of the yellow fever panic. But fewer die of the yellow fever 
in the United States than perish every year by sunstroke. We try to 
stop the plague by scientific methods ; but what science or sense is ap- 
plied to abolishing sunstroke? It is merely the insignificant matter of 
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climate. If it were a case of taking medicine and quarantining the in- 
fected, the East would have no more sunstrokes; but as it involves such 
a dreadful treatment as removing from an indecent to a decent climate, 
the average Eastern brain will remark ‘‘go on with your funeral ’’ — as 
the man did who was being buried alive because he was too lazy to live. 
Someone stopped the hearse and offered him a load of corn. ‘‘Is it 
shelled?’’ he asked languidly. 

ai No.”’ 

**Then drive on !’’ 

It is “‘ just climate ’’ which makes the difference between the big, lean, 
mortgaged farms of the East and the fat little acres of California. It is 
just climate which turns out on one side of the continent consumptives 
and nervous-exhaustion victims, and children runted by imprisonment 
in poison air for four months at a time ; and on the other side health 
and joy of life and children like infant gods. Certainly Californians 
are not ‘‘slower’’ than their Eastern bloud-relations. No city in New 
England or ‘‘ York State’? or Pennsylvania ever bounded forward by 
the halt such strides of material progress and American enterprise as 
Los Angeles has done. Not asingle city of 100,000 people anywhere in 
the East has done so much in twenty years to beautify and accomodate 
herself as Los Angeles has done in ten; and not one other city of her 
size in the United States is today anywhere near her peer in buildings 
transit, beauty of homes, and educational facilities, just as not one 
remotely rivals the dower she has from Nature. And that is ail climate. 
You may say it is the people — and in a secondary sense that is true. 
No other city has so large a proportion of intelligent, well-to-people. 
But the people are here because the climate is here—and have come 
since they learned that it was. A dozen years ago, Los Angeles had 
14,000 people. Today it has over 103,000. Soclimate means something 
after all. These people, 90% of them, are here because they got tired 
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of living where it was apt to be fatal to meet their own weather on the 
street ; because they were tired of being winter prisoners and summet 
slaves. They left their homes, their childhood friends, because the 
superiority of California was so plain (and they compare with a large 
field, for they come from every State of the Union and every country of 
the civilized world). They have property, real and personal ; they own 
their homes and have bank accounts; they do not have to stay here if 
disappointed —and if you fancy you could get any of them to return 
for good to the home of their childhood— well, you cannot fancy it if 
you have seen them. They love the old home, and remember it; but 
they are glad to Aave come from Massachusetts or New York or Missouri ; 


MORE CLIMATE. 
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and now they are Californians, body, soul and breeches. It is startling 
how unanimously they pity their former fellow-townsmen. 

This would not be so significant if California were the national asylum 
for imbeciles. But every sizable town in the Union has unwillingly 
sent its representatives, and knows that they were among the best people 
in it. No other city in the United States has so much money per capita 
in its banks as Los Angeles—and there are very few millionaires (per- 
haps because they are not so much worshipped in the republican West 
as athome). There is no other city in the United States where so large 
a proportion of the people own the houses they live in. There is no 
other city in the United States where the homes have on the average 
such beautiful grounds. There are more roses on one street in Los 
Angeles than in all the towns east of the Rio Grande put together—and 
more heliotropes and calla lillies. 

And there is no sameness about it. For nearly half the year we can 
look up from our orange-groves to snowpeaks of which the smallest 
ranks with Mt. Washington and the biggest is nearly twice as tall. 
Within twenty miles we have the palm and banana, the pine and cedar. 
Here are the fruits of the tropics ; and adozen miles away are the brook 
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trout of Maine. Lovers of contrast frequently have a snowball and 
sleighride on Mt. Lowe in the morning, lunch among the orange-groves 
of Pasadena, and in the same afternoon a brisk plunge in the Pacific 
surf. Southern California is not a flat, dull stretch of tropics. Here 
“‘ geography is stood on edge,’’ and nowhere else in the civilized world 
is there such variety in so little space —so much to stir the intelligence 
of man even while it promotes his body. 

This, men and brethren, is climate. Nor is this all of it. There is 
no other place in the civilized world so tender to women and children 
and old folks, as California. There is no other place where rugged men 
find more joy of life or greater ease in working, than this same California. 

Already half a century ago Bayard Taylor prophecied that here on 
the Pacific Coast should be the world’s physical ahd mental regenera- 
tion. He foretold (and every observer can already see the fulfillment) 
that under these skies should breed a new and nobler race of children. 
He declared that these conditions would bring art and literature to their 
best, and with them the art of life. Here, the weakest can be out of 
doors every day in the year. No window needs be shut against God’s 
air. We do not have to sleep in a saturated solution of humanity lest 
a breath from out doors freeze us stiff; nor to hide ourselves from the 
sun lest it smite us untodeath. Every day in the year birds and flowers 
and fruits are with us. Two business men of Los Angeles have a record 
that in sixteen years they never once missed a Sunday swim in the surf at 
Santa Monica. 

It was not a wild prophecy. Egypt and Greece and Palestine and 
Rome — what are history, art and literature (and even God’s last word 
to man) if you leave them off the page? They were countries marve- 
lously like Southern California — marvelously unlike our Eastern States. 
It was not chance that did these things —and that will repeat and im- 
prove upon them under the similar but even more favorable conditions 
of California. It was—and will be— just climate. 


SOMETHING LIKE HOME. 
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steamer 4/sion—which the enterprise of the Los Angeles Termi- 
nal Ry. has just set to plying between our harbor of San Pedro 
and the Mexican Coast—is a small beginning, it undoubtedly forecasts 
a large future. Only those who do not know how large and how fast- 
growing is the commerce of Mexico will look upon the undertaking as 
trivial. American merchants in general have been wonderfully slow to 
see the opening; but as usual, the merchants of Southern California 
promise to be first in the field. If so, they will have reason to remem 
ber the 4/éon as the modest pioneer of great things. 
2500 tons of freight monthly are sent from San Francisco to Mexican 
ports. Coffee, tropical fruit, etc., come back in exchange for our 
machinery, wines, deciduous fruit, canned goods, etc. There is no 
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THE ALBION. 


valid reason why Southern California, 500 miles nearer, with two trans- 
continental roads, should not ship everything the Mexican traders need 
from the Pacific Coast of the United States. 

A representative of the Terminal Ry. had already canvassed the West 
Coast of Mexico, and awakened considerable interest in the venture ; so 
the initial trip of the 4/éion last month carrying freight and a represen- 
tative of the Los Angeles Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association was 
no guess work. By the first of the year the Terminal plans to add two 
iron ships to the service. 

We already have a harbor at San Pedro; and are to have a better, now 
that the government has succeeded in eluding Mr. Huntington. And 
the upbuilding of commerce between it and Mexico will be not only 
good, patriotism but good business in dollars and cents. 
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ANOTHER GREAT ENTERPRISE. 


N the 16th of September 400 members of 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
accepted the invitation proffered by the 
Alamitos Sugar Co. and the S. P. R. R. and 
made a visit of inspection to the great new 
sugar factory at Los Alamitos. That twelve 
carloads of representative business men 
should take a half day from business for 
such a trip stands for something beyond 
mere curiosity or desire for a junket. It 


was a genuine compliment to the enterpris 

ing men who have added this magnificent 

item to the fast-growing assets of Southern 

California; and shows again that public 

spirit of “‘ pulling together’? among our 

business men, which, quite as much as our 

natural resources, has made these few years 

such a wonderful record of progress. 

It took foresight as well as nerve to found 

; such an enterprise as the Alamitos Sugar 
+ ing mma Factory in the midst of all the forebodings 


President of the Los Alamitos Sugar Co 
L. A. Ene. Ce of the late presidential election. Southern 


Californians have these qualities—or they would not be here—and know 


how to appreciate them in others. Mr. W. A. Clarke, president of the 


Los Alamitos Sugar Co., and his brother, J. Ross Clarke,-its general 
manager, had already made national reputations before they came to 
this field which is so altractive to men of money and force. ~ As owners 
of the famous United Verde Copper Mines, at Jerome, Arizona, counts 


them among her strongest benefactors; and 
the extensive banking and other interests they 
have had in Butte ever since 1876 identify them 
quite as fully with Montana. W. A. Ciarke 
still resides in Butte, but gives much of his 
time to watching his various interests through- 
out the West. J. Ross Clark was first attracted 
to Southern California by its climate, and in 
1891 came with his family to Los Angeles and 
settled here. The superior advantages of this 
section for the production of beet sugar soon 
brought him into touch with the Dyers, Frank 
J. Capitan, and the Bixbys. With the first- 
named, arrangements were made for a modern 
**plant,’’ while the latter gentlemen furnished 
a great tract of land for a townsite and for the 
cultivation of sugar beets. So now Southern 
California has a second beet-sugar factory—and 
one of the three in America owned wholly by 
American capital and fitted wholly with Ameri- 
can machinery. During September the Alami- J. ROSS CLARKE, 


tos factory paid out $70,000 for beets and labor. General Manager of the Lus Alamitos Sugar Co. 
L. A. Eng. Co. 
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THE SHORTEST AND SUREST ROAD TO WEALTH. 


fruits that bring good prices in the market 

costs a considerable amount of money. The 

trees also cost money, and then the orchardist has 

to wait from three to five years before he can ex- 

pect any return. On the other hand, Southern Cali- 

fornia is worthy a more valuable crop than grain. To 

the capitalist and the industrious person of small 

means alike, the sugar beet therefore offers possibili- 

ties of which few who have not investigated have any 
conception. In Denmark the sugar farmers have risen 

from poverty to affluence, though the manufacturers have to 
pay a tax of 33% cents on every pound, while the sugar making 
season lasts only 100 days as against 4 to 6 months in California, 

France paid its enormous debt to Germany with its sugar beet 

crop. In Belgium good sugar beet land brings twice as much as 

Southern California’s highest priced orange land, because it pays 

good interest on that figure. Sugar beet land can be purchased 

in Southern California at one-third that rate. That the demand 

for our crop is not likely to be exceeded by the production, is 

evidenced by the fact that the United States sends abroad annually 
over $100,000,000 for sugar. All this sugar might easily be raised in 
California. This would give an income of $1000 a year each to 
100,000 families, or employment in the field and factory to over 
400,000 people. 

In the light of these facts it is not strange that capital is be- 
coming interested in this field, large tracts being laid out for the 
culture of the beet, and sugar factories erected. 

The most recent of these enterprises has located in Orange county, 
twenty miles from Los Angeles, in the heart of 40,000 acres of the 
richest agricultural land in Southern California. 

The town site which has been laid off and named Los Alamitos is 
not only fortunate in an unfailing artesian water supply and railway 
facilities, but has been admirably located in other respects. Its nearest 
neighbor is Norwalk, seven milesdistant. Long Beach and Anaheim 
are each nine miles distant, Santa Ana, fourteen, and Los Angeles, 
twenty-two miles. It will thus be seen that it has undisputed pos- 
session of a vast tributary area of farming land capable of producing 
one of the most profitable crops of the day. A sugar factory 

now ready for operation will annually distribute for beets and factory labor from 
$350,000 to $400,000 has been ereeted within the confines of the town. It cannot, 
therefore, but be recognized that the most potential conditions assure a rapid growth 
and permanent prosperity for what is at present Southern California’s youngest 
town, Los Alamitos, 

Los Alamitos town lots, which can today be secured at bed-rock prices, must 
soon rise in value, and it therefore behooves investors and home-seekers to send at 
once for maps, prices and circulars, or apply to 
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BIXBY LAND COMPANY, 


Los Alamitos, Orange County, Cal. 


Please mention that you “saw it in the LAND oF SUNSHIN:. 
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